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Two students share 
spotlight in Festival 


Group to study, tour 
mission site today 


As the Rose Festival unreels, 
twoTJC coeds, Stephanie Ann Eikner 
and Michelle Leigh Bronaugh, will 
share the Coronation spotlight. 

Eikner began “journeying into 
imaginary places,” when she was 
chosen Rose Growers Duchess for 
the 57th Annual Texas Rose Festi¬ 
val. The Festival continues through 
Saturday night. 

The Tyler Rose Growers Asso¬ 
ciation and the Texas Rose Festival 
Association selected Eikner as duch¬ 
ess. Both groups contacted her father 
about Eikner’s possible candidacy 
for Duchess last October. An inter¬ 
view followed in November and in 
December she was noufied that she 
had been chosen. 

Eikner was chosen because her 
family has been involved with the 
Smith County Rose growing indus¬ 
try since the early 1900s. She will be 
escorted by DaveDeason, a member 
of the TJC drum line. 

Bronaugh is one of 20 ladies-in¬ 
waiting for the Festival. 

The sophomore biology major 
is a Delta Theta Chi little sister. 

A 1989 graduate of Robert E. 


Lee High School, Bronaugh was a 
member of the National Honor Soci¬ 
ety, JETS-JAS and Z-Club. 

Her grandfather, Frank Bro¬ 
naugh, was director of the Rose Fes¬ 
tival from 1951-1975 and wrote “50 
years: Texas Rose Festival.” 

Eikner, a 1989 graduate of John 
Tyler High School, ranked 13th in 
her class and was a member of the 
National Honor Society. She received 
the Sarah Butler Presidential Schol¬ 
arship at TJC. 

Dance has played a big part in 
Eikner's life. When she was five, 
Eikners’s mother encouraged her to 
attend dance classes, hoping dance 
would help her develop a more out¬ 
going personality. 

She was a John Tyler Brigadette 
for three years, serving as captain her 
senior year. She is an Apache Belle 
and teaches dance to children at the 
Tyler Activities Center. Last sum¬ 
mer she traveled to Montreaux, Swit¬ 
zerland, with the Dance *N’ Drill 
dancers to perform in an International 
Jazz Festival. 

A sociology major, Eikner 
hopes to become a social worker. 



Stephanie Ann Eikner 


“I particularly want to work with 
families and children, whether it is 
alcohol-drug related, child abuse or 
even adoptions,” she said. 

Eikner is family-oriented. Her 
family has supported her participa¬ 
tion in the Festival. 

“I wouldn ’ t have been able to do 
it without my family’s support,” she 
said. ‘They are very excited for me.” 

She has attended Festival lunch¬ 
eons, rehearsals and after-rehearsal 
parties since mid-summer. 

After another semester at TJC, 
Eikner will transfer to the University 
of North Texas in Denton. 


A commemorative program titled 
“The First Texas Mission: San Fran- 
siscode los Tejas 1690-1990,” began 
this morning in Jean Browne Theatre. 
Participants will tour the mission site, 
Caddoan Mounds and the museum in 
Alto this afternoon. 

“We want this to be a community 
education program where students, 
teachers and historical groups can 
visit and learn about the mission,” 
Program Coordinator Dr. Elaine 
Graybill said. 

Dr. Felix Almaraz, author of “The 
Tejas Missions and Their System of 
Land Tenure," presented an illustrated 
lecture on the mission activity in Texas 
and the East Texas mission's role. 

History Instructor Linda Cross 
presented a slide program on the re¬ 
stored mission site and the Caddo 
Indian mounds. 

The program commemorates the 
300th anniversary of the First Spanish 
mission in Texas. Spanish Francis¬ 
can priests founded Mission San 
Francisco de los Tejas in 1690 to 
bring Christianity to the Tejas Indi¬ 
ans and secure Spain’s dominion over 
Texas. 


The program 
commemorates the 
300th anniversary of 
the first Spanish 
mission in Texas. 


Conflicts with the Indians forced 
the missionaries to flee three years 
later. 

The mission was re-established 
in 1716ontheeastbankoftheNeches 
River. 

After being abandoned in 1719, 
it was re-established in 1721 and 
moved to San Antonio where it was 
renamed San Francisco de la Espada. 

A granite marker was erected in 
Weches in 1934 to commemorate the 
Mission San Francisco de los Tejas. 
It soon became a 118-acre park. 

A grant to the foreign language 
program from the Texas Commis¬ 
sion for the Humanities, a state pro¬ 
gram of the National Endowment for 
the Humanities funded the program. 


35 percent of East Texans cannot read 


By TAMI YOUNG-ALONZO 
staff writer 

Thirty-five percent of the people 
living in East Texas are functionally 
illiterate, Nancy Loper, head of the 
Adult Learning Center in Tyler, said. 
This means they can read on only the 
most basic level. 

Ninety percent of all prisoners 
in the state prison at Huntsville have 
not finished high school, Loper told 
students in Rebecca Laughlin-Fos- 
ter’s Social Problems class recently. 

“In Tyler, we have battered 
women, abused children, drug prob¬ 
lems, crime on the rampage. What is 
the problem?” Loper asked. 

“If you plant a tree and it comes 
up and is no good, then you dig it up 
to see what the problem is. Unfortu¬ 
nately in America, we have put the 
cart before the horse,” she said. 

She referred to a national sur¬ 
vey reported by ABC television an¬ 
chorman Peter Jennings which con¬ 
cluded that illiteracy is the root prob¬ 
lem of poverty and drug addiction. 

Loper began working in adult 
education 19 years ago after a break 
from teaching when she stayed at 
home and reared her children. At 
first, she worked only part-time at 
night with women who were trying 


to earn their General Education Di¬ 
ploma. 

She knew nothing about welfare 
or illiteracy. Her only goal was to 
help these women pass their GED 
and earn their high school diplomas, 
she said. 

Soon, men from local industries 
who couldn’t read started coming to 
the Learning Center but no one vol¬ 
unteered to help. 

“We had to get on the band¬ 
wagon. Because the U.S. has taken 
discipline out of the school system, 
volunteers are now having to go in 
and help the teachers,” Loper said. 

At the Adult Learning Center, 
people are taught adult basic literacy, 
which covers grades 0 through 12.8. 

Because adults are embarrassed 
at being illiterate, signs advertising 
programs at the Learning Center just 
say “improve your reading skills.” 
When a person comes in, they are 
given a reading inventory to find the 
level at which they read. 

Currently, Texas is ranked 49th 
among states in adult literacy. Of 
those that are functionally illiterate, 
27 percent are white, 34 percent are 
black and 45 percent are Hispanic. 

Thirty-three percent of Texas 
high school students do not graduate 
from high school and 33 percent of 


Texas high school dropouts are un¬ 
employed. They live in single-par¬ 
ent families where the mother is a 
high school drop-out. Forty-nine 
percent live below the poverty level. 

Despite these gloomy statistics, 
Loper noted several encouraging 
signs concerning illiteracy. 

The drop-out rate in Tyler has 
decreased, primarily due to a drop¬ 
out recovery program. The program 
is called “At Risk” for students tar¬ 
geted as being at risk of dropping out 
of school. 

“If I were governor, I’d change 
that,” Loper said. “If you give some¬ 
one a label like that, then they’ll live 
up to it.” 

The most successful people in 
the program are the ones who want to 
help themselves, she said. You can¬ 
not force someone to get help. 

Most people in her program 
have been to school but have dropped 
out for one reason or another. 

She cited several success sto¬ 
ries. 

One woman had worked for 
Goodwill Industries making $1.45 
per hour. She was divorced and had 
five children, one of whom was re¬ 
tarded. But she wanted to learn. 

Loper spent a lot of time work¬ 
ing with her. She passed her GED 


and is now a nurse’s aide. 

People want to learn to read for 
many different reasons, she said. 

One guy wants to learn to read 
so he can read the sports page of the 
newspaper with theother guys at work. 
Many older people want to be able to 
read Bible stories to their grandchil¬ 
dren. 

Whatever the reason, people 
really long to be able to read. 

Loper cited a recent broadcast 
of the television program “20/20.” 

A guy who could not read had 
finished high school and college and 
was worth $15 million. Because of 
his basketball talent, his coaches had 
helped him get through high school 
and college. 

Hehadevenbeen a schoolteacher 
for eight years by teaching every¬ 
thing orally. He always ordered 
hamburgers at restaurants. He was 
the president of his local Parent/ 
Teacher Association and Chamber of 
Commerce and had a very successful 
construction company. But he 
couldn’t escape the burden of not 
being able to read. 

When Barbara Bush’s literacy 
progam “Project Plus” came out, he 
decided to stop pretending. 

At TJC, 13 below level reading 
programs are offered. 


Loper encourages students to 
be an inspiration to theirfriends and 
classmates who read poorly or not at 
all.. 

If you know someone who is 
struggling in his or her classes, she 
said, be their friend. 

"We need to use all our human 
organs," she said. “If you’re good at 
something, use it to help someone 
else.” 

“We can ’ t stop anyone from beat¬ 
ing their wives or taking drugs,” she 
said, “but we can assist them in im¬ 
proving their reading skills and we 
can motivate them. This is the most 
important thing we can do for them 
and for our city.” 

We need to encourage teachers 
who are doing a good job, Loper said, 
and tell school boards what needs to 
be taught, she said. 

Group situations generally don’t 
work; we need to try something else. 
For example, a teacher at Hogg 
Middle School has started a tech¬ 
nique called layered instruction. 

“You don’t have to be super 
intelligent to be a teacher, just crea¬ 
tive,” she said. 

Those interested in volunteer¬ 
ing at the Adult Learning Center can 
call Loper or Nancy Crawford at 595- 
2798. 
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Today's music offends some, pleases others 


By SHA WN DISMUKES 
staff writer 

Music has played a key role in our lives for centuries, but 
in the last 20 years music has changed drastically. 

Much of todays* music is filled with profanity and inde¬ 
cency. 

“Twenty years ago music used to be an art the entire family 
could enjoy,” student Chris Lacin said. “Anyone could go into 
the store and choose a variety of music without worrying about 
tasteless lyrics.” 

Recently a huge debate has raged over censoring and 
banning the sale of some music. 

Some students believe they should be able to purchase 
whatever they want. 

Demetrice Lane said, “Young people should be able to 
select any music they like without parental supervision because 
this is a free country and it’s our right!” 

Controversial groups like the 2 Live Crew, Guns-n-Roses 
and N. W. A. are among the artists that incorporate profanity and 


’Young people should be able 
to select any music they like 
without parental supervision 
because this is a free country 
and it's our right!' 


indecency into their acts. 

These groups, along with others, have been criticized for in¬ 
corporating half-nude women into their acts while group members 
sing obscene lyrics from their albums. 

The 2 Live Crew have been hit the hardest in the banning 
and censorship war. They have recently been in the headlines 
of many major newspapers, magazines and talk shows. 

The Crew were also arrested after a concert they said only 
adults attended. 


“We express our feelings in our music because we are given 
that right in the Declaration of Independence,” Crew members 
said. 

“We have the freedom of expression, the freedom of choice 
and we have the freedom of speech. Therefore, we did not break 
any laws,”they said. 

Some disagree. 

TJC student Aderian Parker said, “When the language gets 
really nasty and outrageous, the music should not be tolerated.” 

Freshman LaWanda Horn agreed with Parker on not toler¬ 
ating such profanity in music. 

“The rock group Guns-n-Roses referred to blacks as ‘nig¬ 
gers’ in one of their songs and also sang about racism, but no one 
tried to ban their music,” Scott Turner said. 

“There are a lot of people who would die for their music or 
cut off their ear in the name of art like Van Gogh,” Turner said. 

“I think the 2 Live Crew cares as much for their music as 
Van Gogh did for his art. If someone’s music offends you, don’t 
buy it or listen to it!” he said. 


MADD suggests tips for safer drinking 


By KATRINA MILLER 
staff writer 

Heavy drinkers may be addicted 
to alcohol or have a pattern of prob¬ 
lem drinking. They may drive drunk 
again and again, according to a bro¬ 
chure about drinking and driving. 

If you been drinking, you’re 
unable to judge how well you can 
drive. This is because alcohol de¬ 
stroys your ability to judge your 
own driving skills. 

Alcohol* is a powerful drug, 
medically classified as a depressant. 

Alcohol is absorbed quickly into 
the bloodstream because it does not 
need to be digested. It slows thought 
processes in the brain cells and af¬ 
fects all major organs. 

Alcohol is a toxic drug that can 
create tolerance, dependence and 


withdrawal symptoms, according to 
a brochure distributed by Mothers 
Against Drunk Driving. 

Alcohol affects the central nerv¬ 
ous system causing loss of concen¬ 
tration, visual problems, poor judg¬ 
ment and slower reaction time. 

All 5G states have laws against 
DWI, and many states have recently 
made their laws tougher, the drunk 
driving brochure states. 

Drunk or impaired drivers face 
larger fines, longer jail terms and loss 
of drivers’ licenses. They may have 
to pay higher insurance premiums, 
too. 

Most laws are based on blood 
alcohol concentration which means 
the amount of alcohol in the blood. 
B AC is determined by a breath, blood 
or urine test. 

Many states have mandatory 


'El Gringo' looks at war 


By CHERIL SWEET 
staff writer 

The Spanish movie "El Gringo Viejo” was well worth watching. It was 
part of the Foreign Film Series. 

The story takes place in Chihuahana, Mexico and follows the Mexican 
Revolution under Pancho Villa during the 1920s. 

Harriet Winslow, played by Jane Fonda, travels to Chihuahana to become 
a governess for a Mexican family. 

Amid the revolution she becomes a ploy to trick the revolutionists. She 
remains with the army until she can make her way home. 

General Tomas Arroyo, leader of the revolutionists under Villa, played 
by Jimmy Smits of “L.A. Law” fame, is a handsome general who wants to 
change the world. Yet his pride is his most precious possession. 

The other important character, Peter, played by Gregory Peck, is an old 
man who tags along during the revolution. 

One of the film’s best features is the point it makes about how the 
Mexicans of that time period viewed death and honor. They see death as only 
a stepping stone in life, because they consider after-death life as rewarding. 
This is evidenced in a celebration after one person’s death. 

Pride is very important, and, in this movie, worth killing for. 

The film also shows different views of war. Winslow, an American, 
could not understand why all the women and children went along with the 
troops. They also would fight to the death for words on paper. 

This was an exciting film, full of action and high emotions. It will please 
romantics as well as those who enjoy war flicks. The only ones who will be 
disappointed are those who enjoy happy endings. Peck, Smits and Fonda put 
all their efforts into this movie • 


sentences for anyone who refuses to 
take a BAC test. 

Penalties include alcohol educa¬ 
tion classes, fines, jail terms and loss 
of license. 

Ten percent or more BAC is 
legal evidence of driving while in¬ 
toxicated in most states. 

According to the drinking and 
driving brochure, in some states you 
can be convicted of DWI or lesser of¬ 
fense af a BAC between 5 percent 
and 10 percent. 

The likelihood of a car crash 
increases before you’re legally in¬ 
toxicated. 

How quickly the drink will 
affect the body’s response depends 
on body weight and the type of alco¬ 
hol you drink. 

The amount of alcohol in mixed 
drinks varies depending on the recipe 


and type of liquor used. 

Many myths exist about getting 
sober fast, but none of them work. 

According to the brochure noth¬ 
ing but time will sober you up. It will 
take a 140-pound person six hours to 
get sober. 

Your liver processes the alcohol 
in your system at the same speed, 
regardless of any cures. 

A cold shower, fresh air, exer¬ 
cise and coffee have no effect on 
BAC. 

The best and safest advice is 
don’t drink, the brochure suggests. 
Insist on your right not to drink. 

Ask for juice, soda or other 
nonalcoholic drinks. 

Set a limit and stick to it. Plan 
ahead to stop after a certain number 
of drinks. 

Choose a driver who agrees not 


to drink. 

The brochure also suggests sip¬ 
ping drinks, instead of gulping them. 
Give your body time to handle the 
effects. 

Eat before or as you drink. Food 
slows down but does not stop the 
absorption of alcohol into the sys¬ 
tem. 

If you do choose to drink, take 
these steps to protect yourself and 
others. 

Be honest with yourself. If a 
friend has been drinking don’t let 
him or her drive. Take the keys away 
if necessary. 

Know what and how much is in 
each drink. 

A buckled seat belt is the best 
protection against drinking drivers. 

A person is twice as likely to sur¬ 
vive a crash if wearing a seat belt. 
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Homecoming nominations due 


The deadline for Homecoming 
king and queen nominations is to¬ 
morrow. All campus organizations 
may nominate a king and queen can¬ 
didate to represent their group. All 
nominees must be full-time students 
and the sponsoring organization must 
pay a $10 entry fee. 

Homecoming theme is “65 and 
Still Trying,” Student Activities Di¬ 
rector Scott Nalley said. 

Homecoming week will start at 8 
a.m. Nov. 12 with the traditional drum 
beat. This will continue 24 hours a 
day until the football game Saturday. 
Students in campus organizations vol¬ 
unteer to beat the drum to show spirit. 

The display and building deco¬ 


rating contest will be judged Nov. 16 
All residence halls are encouraged to 
participate. 

Organizations may submit an 
application to Student Services, room 
236, in the Student Center. 

Organizations entering a dis¬ 
play will receive $50 to assist in 
construction. Organizations may 
also decorate a building designated 
by Nalley. 

Residence halls and organiza¬ 
tions will receive $25 to assist in 
decorations. 

. Campus Capers will be at 7:30 
p.m. Nov.16 in Wise Auditorium. 
Rehearsal for try-outs is Nov. 8 and 
final try-outs are Nov. 9. 


All students are encouraged to 
try out, Nalley said. Cash prizes from 
$100 to $300 will be awarded. 

Admission to Capers is free with 
a student I.D. 

The Homecoming Dance has 
been moved to 8:30 p.m. Nov. 14 in 
Rogers Student Center. 

“Because student and crowd 
attendance was lacking last year, there 
will not be a Campus Walk,” Nalley 
said. 

The Homecoming king and 
queen will be presented along with 
the most beautiful girl and most 
handsome boy at 1:30 p.m. Nov. 17 
in Rose Stadium. The Apaches will 
play Kilgore College at 2 p.m. 


HERE'S WHY 
THE SMART MONEY AT 
TYLffi JUNIOR COLLEGE 
IS GOING WITH TIAA-CREF 
AS IF THE FUTURE DEPENDED ON IT. 


B ecause it does. Smart investors 
know that your future depends on 
how well your retirement system 
performs. TIAA-CREF has been the 
premier retirement system for people 
in education and research for over 70 
years. We have enabled over 200,000 
people like you to enjoy a comfortable 
retirement. And over 1,000,000 more 
are now planning for the future with 
TIAA-CREF. 

SMART MONEY LOOKS FOR SECURITY, 
GROWTH AND DIVERSITY FOR 
RETIREMENT SAVINGS. 
Security—-so the resources are there 
when it is time to retire. Growth—so 
you’ll have enough income for the 
kind of retirement you want. And 
diversity—to help protect you against 
market volatility and to let you benefit 
from several types of investments. 

THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT YOU GET 
WITH TIAA-CREF. 

TIAA offers you the safety of a 
traditional annuity that guarantees 
your principal plus a specified rate of 
interest, and provides for additional 


growth through dividends. CREF’s 
variable annuity offers opportunities 
for growth through four different 
investment accounts, each managed 
with the long-term perspective essen¬ 
tial to sound retirement planning: 

The CREF Stock Account 
The CREF Money Market Account 
The CREF Bond Market Account* 
The CREF Social Choice Account* 

CALL 1-800-842-2776 
TO FIND OUT MORE 

Our experienced retirement counselors 
will be happy to answer your questions 
and tell you more about retirement 
annuities from TIAA-CREF. 

Experience. Performance. Strength. 
Your future is protected by the largest 
private retirement system in the world. 
We have done so well, for so many, for 
so long, that we currently manage 
some $85 billion in assets. 


SEE 

y Ensuring the future 


for those who shape it. 


* The CREF Bond Market and Social Choice Accounts may not be available under all institutional retirement plans, but are 
available for all Supplemental Retirement Annuity plans. 

For more complete information, including charges and expenses, call 1 800 842-2733, ext 5509 for a 
prospectus. Read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 


CAMPUS BRIEFS 


iTri-C to host Halloween carnival 

Tri-C will host a Halloween carnival beginning at 7 
| p.m. Oct.28 at Campus Christian Center on Baxter Street. 

All children will be admitted free and candy, hot dogs 
[ and popcorn will be provided. 

A costume contest will start at 8 p.m. High school and 

I junior high students will judge the contest, Tri-C Director 
Dr. Charles Stelding said 

Sponge throwing and dart throwing contests are 
| planned along with a monster kiss. 

“For the monster kiss students have to go in a dark 

I room and kiss a monster before he or she can get a prize,” 
Stelding said. 

If time permits Tri-C members will perform a skit. 
Movies and activities are planned for high school and 

I junior high students after the younger students leave, 
Stelding said. 

“We decided to do a carnival this year instead of a 
haunted house because we wanted to do something differ¬ 
ent. There are going to be more students this year and we 
want to keep them safe and off the streets,” he said. 

If anyone wants to help or has any ideas, please 
| contact us, Stelding said. 

“I also want to encourage parents at TJC to bring their 
children,” he said. 

Fiction contest open to students 

Playboy magazine’s fiction contest is open to all reg¬ 
istered undergraduate and graduate students. Deadline is 
Jan. 1,1991. Playboy editors will judge the entries. 

The October issue of Playboy features the short story 
“The Night My Brother Worked The Header,” which won 

I the 1990 Playboy College Fiction Contest. Daniel Mueller, 
a University of Virginia student, received $3,000 for his 
first place entry. 

Second prize of $500 was awarded to Patrick O’Con- 
|nor of the University of Arkansas.. 

The previous contest winners have published six novels 

I in the past four years, according to Alice Turner, Playboy 
fiction editor. 

Work submitted must be original, unpublished, up to 
25 double-spaced typed pages. Manuscripts, along with a 
3x5 card giving name, address, telephone number and the 
college attending, should be sent to: Playboy, College Fic¬ 
tion Contest, 680N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL. 60611, 
by Jan. 1. 

First prize is $3,000 and publication in the Oct. 1991 
issue of the magazine. 

Former student completes course 

Navy Hospitalman Jerry L. Gill, a former TJC 
student, recently completed a five-week course at Field 
Medical School at the Marine Corps Base in Camp Pendle¬ 
ton, Calif. He was prepared for duty with Marine Corps 
combat units as a navy hospitalman and dental technician. 

Gill, a Tyler resident, studied fundamentals of battle¬ 
field survival and personal protective measures and learned 
basic tactics and the use of weapons for self defense. To 
graduate he was required to demonstrate basic proficiency 
in emergency medical techniques, casualty evacuation, 
field sanitation and preventive medicine procedures. 

A 1987 TJC graduate, Gill joined the Navy Reserve in 
11988. 


























































































































































Hands-on Art Fest attracts crowd ol 


"A Hands-on Art Festival" last 
Friday at the Rogers Student Center 
attracted a large crowd of students, 
faculty and townspeople. 

Students and teachers had the chance 
to experiment with such art forms as 
designing, drawing, face painting, 
painting, pottery and weaving through 
hands-on exercises, festival coordi¬ 
nator Ann Miller said. 

"This is one of the raddest art 
festivals I've ever been to," freshman 
Luke Garrison said. 

Faculty responsible for the festival 
were Art Program Director Charline 
Wallis, Painting-Drawing Instructor 
CJ. Cavanaugh, Art Instructor Ann 
Miller and part-time instructors Ju¬ 
dith Pritchett, Nancy McCain, Eunice 
Chancellor and Linda Keane. 

The festival was free and open to 
the public. 




OH WHAT A TANGLED WEB 

WE WEAVE-Freshman Luke 
Garrison tries his hand at the 
loom while freshman John D. Wil¬ 
liams, IV uses his imagination to 
draw with colors. 


photos by lisa warren 












f wanna-bes 


GETTING ART SM ART-Below: sophomore Jeremy Eastmond puts on a happy face while drawing another. Right. 
Art Director Charline Wallis sketches students participating in the hands-on activities.Bottom left: Freshman 
Stephanie Hulbert gives the wheel a whirl while making pottery. Bottom right: A crowd of art-lovers gather at 

Rogers Students Center. 
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When students speak, 
this Dragon obeys 

'He is definitely a personality,' 


By DIXIE SCHAITBERGER 
- staff miter 

DragonDictate, an $ 18,000com¬ 
puter that responds to human voices, 
can change the lives of people who 
cannot use their hands. 

Originally designed to help 
business people as a highly sophisti¬ 
cated typewriter, the computer is the 
first of its kind in East Texas. Its 
value to people with handicaps was 
recognized after the fact. 

“Everyone agrees that this sys¬ 
tem is an example of the state-of-the- 
art for the future and the handicapped 
student,” Support Services Director 
Vickie Geisel said. 

“This would definitely put our 
services for the handicapped student 
on the cutting edge since the system 
is fairly new,” she said. 

“The typewriter allows users to 
create memos, manuscripts and other 
documents by speaking instead of 
typing. Users speak into a micro¬ 
phone and see text appear on a video 
screen at the rate of 35 words a min¬ 
ute,” she said. 

The Dragon computer can sup¬ 
port most software on the market 
today. Janet Baker, who founded 
Dragon Systems, Inc. with her hus¬ 
band in 1982, said the technology can 
address all segments of the workplace. 

Grace Teer, responsible for the 
Dragon hardware and software, sits 
on a stool in her crowded office and 
glows when she says, “He is defi¬ 
nitely a personality.” 

“I am thrilled to learn about it. 
Its just fantastic...so futuristic,” Teer 
said. “To have that machine listen to 
what I say is so much better than 
pecking the keys, and it gets friend¬ 
lier and friendlier.” 


% 

The main problem users encoun¬ 
ter while training on the Dragon is 
that it is totally literal. A finger 
rubbed across the microphone cre¬ 
ates the vowel sound of “who,” so 
Dragon says “who.” 

Exclamations such as “Great!” 
or “I did it! ” also print automatically. 
Laughter creates words and jumps 
across the computer screen. A sneeze 
or cough communicates to the 
Dragon, who in turn records it for the 
user. 

“As a result,” Teer said, “users 
must learn to enunciate precisely and 
pause for one second between words 
so the Dragon can respond prop¬ 
erly.” 

Despite its audio sensitivity, 
Dragon is designed to screen out 
background noise, Teer said, and does 
an excellent job of it. Noises in the 
hall outside the Dragon’s room do 
not interfere with his performance. 
He is sensitive only to the current 
user and sharp or piercing noises 
which might prevail over the user’s 
voice. 

“This literal aspect of the Dragon 
makes him so much fun to work on,” 
Teer said. 

The computer has a 30,000-word 
capacity, instead of the 5,000-word 
capacity of the model it replaced. 

It is also programmed to respond 
to voice utterances rather than estab¬ 
lished voice patterns. This gives the 
vocally handicapped an advantage as 
it responds to their individual sounds. 

Training on DragonDictate takes 
about 30-40 minutes, instead of four 
to five hours the old system required. 
The user simply repeats 217 prese¬ 
lected words three times each into the 
computer and learns processing 
commands. 


The system can be updated and 
modified for individual use. It can 
edit as well as help students in much 
the same way an instructor would. 

Three students are using the 
Dragon this semester. 

As a result, they will be able to 
take control of their lives and have a 
future very different from the norm 
for people in their circumstances, 
Geisel said. 

Michael Hearn, one of them, is a 
draftsman who lost the use of his 
hands in an accident. Now majoring 
in drafting with this computer, he 
will re-enter the job market. 

As a productive draftsman, 
Hearn can provide the same kind of 
finished product to his employers that: 
he could before his accident. 

Shane Warren is communica¬ 
tion impaired as well as physically 
handicapped. A computer science 
major, he is able, for the first time, to 
communicate quickly and accurately. 

Behavioral science major Jim 
Bob Caldwell is another using the 
Dragon. 

Abilities that would never have 
been recognized otherwise are now 
. visible and usable, Geisel said. Where 
these students once experienced tre¬ 
mendous intellectual frustration, they 
are now happy and productive stu¬ 
dents. They can grow and contribute 
as much as any other student on 
campus. 

“I’m very excited about the scope 
and opportunities offered with this 
system,” Geisel said, “and the ways 
in which it can benefit the students.” 

“The possibilities are unlimited. 
This shows that Tyler Junior College 
can provide equal opportunity for an 
education to the student with a dis¬ 
ability,” she said. 
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Budget, costly speakers limit Enrichment Series 


’Students may not agree with what all of our speakers 
say, but I think it’s good to be exposed to ideas other 
than your own,' Crowe said. 


By DOUGLAS W. RYAN 
staff writer 

The Student Enrichment Series is intended 
to broaden student’s education by exposing 
them to ideas on various subjects through guest 
speakers in many fields. 

Since the program began in 1984, 28 
Enrichment Speakers have included Dallas 
Cowboy star Roger Staubach, author Alex Haley 
and civil rights activist Dick Gregory, 

The only speaker scheduled this semester 
was Patricia Aburdene, co-author of the be¬ 
stselling “Megatrends” and its new sequel 
“Megatrends 2000.” 

The schedule for next semester is equally 
light Kenneth Cooper of the Cooper Aerobics 
Center in Dallas will be at TJC on March 22, 
1991. 


Humanities Dean Dr. William Crowe, 
who oversees the program, said it is not likely 
that any more speakers will be added for this 
academic year. 

The Series may seem weak when com¬ 
pared to The University of Texas at Tyler’s 
Distinguished Lecturer Series which has re¬ 
cently presented such speakers as Alexander 
Haig, Thomas Wolfe, Tip O’Neill, and Isreal’s 
Abba Eban. 

The reason is a limited budget, Crowe said. 

The Enrichment Series has an annual 
budget of $25,000. Any part of the budget not 


spent is added to the next year’s budget, Crowe 
said. 

“UTT, being a part of The University of 
Texas system, is well-funded and are able to 
afford very recognizable speakers,” Crowe said. 
“We try to get speakers who have some name 
recognition with students so that they will at¬ 
tend and speakers who have something valu¬ 
able to offer.” 

Speakers are chosen by a committee from 
a list of personalities suggested by faculty and 
students. Among the names always at the top 
of the list are: Bill Cosby, Oprah Winfrey, Carl 


Sagan and celebrated journalist Bill Moyers. 

Realistically, all of these speakers are 
outside TJC’s limited budget, but they show up 
on the list anyway. It is unlikely that TJC will 
ever be able to afford Cosby’s $120,000 fee 
plus expenses. Even Bill Moyer’s fee, $28,000 
per engagement, is more than the program’s 
yearly budget. 

The speakers TJC can afford may not all 
have household names, but they offer students 
a chance to hear ideas that they don’tfind in the 
classroom and may have never encountered 
before. And new ideas are the beginning of 
progress and the cornerstone of education. 

Crowe believes this is the strength of the 
Student Enrichment Series. 

“Students may not agree with what all of 
our speakers say, but I think it’s good to be 
exposed to ideas other than your own,” he said. 
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KETK reporter teaches 
new radio/tv course 


TJC Students have been af¬ 
forded a new opportunity this se¬ 
mester. The journalism program 
has introduced Radio Television 
Announcing (RTV Announcing) for 
students interested in broadcasting. 
The instructor for the class is KETK 
Reporter Nita Wilson. 

Wilson attended Texas A&I 
University where she received a 
bachelor of science degree in Sec¬ 
ondary education, speech and drama, 
and English. She also studied radio¬ 
television and journalism at the 
University of Texas at Arlington 
.She graduated from The American 
University of Washington D.C. in 
1981 with a master's degree in broad¬ 
cast journalism and public affairs. 

Wilson taught junior high 
school in Corpus Christi, and was a 
substitute teacher for Mount Pleas¬ 


ant high school before KETK went on 
the air. She enjoys teaching. “It’s 
always challenging and rewarding 
seeing the progress students make,” 
She said. 

Wilson has worked for capitol 
hill television news service and radio 
news services covering Washington 
for different stations around the coun¬ 
try. 

Wilson is teaching RTV An¬ 
nouncing because she believes it is a 
good opportunity. 

4 Tm really excited about the 
class,” Wilson said. Some of her plans 
for the course involve, reading and 
taping scripts and visits to radio and 
television stations. 

Working at the station and teach¬ 
ing doesn’t leave much spare time. 
“It’s not easy, and the time of the class 
makes it difficult,” Wilson said. 


Students tutor peers 


FREE TUTORING 

Need some extra help in a subject? 

FREE tutoring is available in almost 
every course taught on campus. 

Stop by the Support Services Office on the second floor of the 
Rogers Student Center for a list of tutors. In addition, walk-in tutor 
ing labs have been established in: 

Accounting 
T205 

Monday-Wednesday 12?15 to 3:30 p.m. 
Tuesday-Thursday 12:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

Friday 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Math 
Pi 04 

Monday, Wednesday, Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 

Tuesday 4 to 6 p.m. 

Biology 114D 
G105 

Friday 2 to 4 p.m. 

TASP-Math 
AVL5 

Tuesday 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 

Thursday 2 to 4 p.m. 

Computer science 
T235 

Wednesday-Friday2 to 4 p.m. 
EGR113-DFT113B 
T249 

Monday- Wednesday 5 to 7 p.m. 
Tuesday-Thursday 2 to 3 p.m. 

Occupational student participation made possible through funding under the Car 
Perkins Vocational Act and the Coordinating Board, Texas Colleges and University 
System. 


Your Ad could be here 
call TJC News 
510-2335 


Project Excel is a peer tutoring 
program which makes free tutoring 
available to students. One hundred 
four students have been trained to 
help their peers. 

New tutors include: Darrel 
adams, Michael Allen, Stan Beard, 
Jennifer Berryhill, Lauren Blalock, 
John Blaylock, Cheryl Bulman Jane 
Cain, Tammy Clarke, Susan Cole, 
Richard Cothern andVanessa 
Daniels. 

Other new tutors are: Sherri 
Darab, Jan Deuson, Jason Eichler, 
Toni Emmons, Mathew Gandy, 
Michael Ganschow, Jason Gaun- 
tey, Jean Graham, Tonya Hammett, 
Mickey Havens, Ron Hefley and 


Also tutoring are: Cathy Hicks, 
Betsy Hiebert, Machel Higgins, Wanda 
Hooter, Denise Hunter, Christine Jo- 
sephson, Nacole kelly, David Kettrick, 
Joel Lowry, Doris McBrien, Greg- 
Mekalip and Trade Morgan. 

Others tutoring for the first time 
are: Regina Mullings, Mike Nielson, 
Sarah Norris, William Oliphant, Ter¬ 
esa Olson, Godwin Osuagwu, Ben 
Petty, Rachel Pierce, Christy Rawson, 
Melissa Roland, Carole Ruescher and 
Donna Shinn. 

Also included are: John S latter, 
Gwen Smith, Lisa Smith, Lisa Sparks, 
Perron Sutton, Rhonda Sutton, Mari¬ 
lyn Tate, Barbara Tunnel, Vivan Van 
Vleet, Mary Watkins, Mark Wilcox, 


Rebbecca^Hemn^_ ^ ^ Dee Dee Woods, Sharon Woolery, 

and Katherine Young. 

Returning tutors include: Brett 
Baridon, Larry Blackman, Michael 
Blanchard, Amy Bland, Kristen Boldt, 
David Boner, Monta Boyd, Shannon 
Bunton, Elizabeth Bums, Arianna 
Cascinelli, Susan Chadwick and Rich¬ 
ard Draper. 

Other returning tutors are: James 
Elliot, Tasha Emis, Toby Fite, Dennis 
Folts, Frances Gardemal, Cheryl 
Havens, Billy Hays, Kimberle Herra, 
Diane Hinkle, James Holsomback, Bob 
Holt and Diana Huebshman. 

Others include: James Kunz, 
Angelick Lacy, David Mason, De- 
wayne Marsh, Corey May, James 
McCullough, Laura Memmel, David 
Menasco, Shirley Morgan, Jim Neeley, 
John Newsomea and Nancy Norman. 

Also returning are: De Ann Pat¬ 
rick, Evelyn Phea, Cheryl Phinny, 
Susan Reid, Deann Reilly, Shay Sand¬ 
ers, Velma Sanders, Kimberly Scott, 
Kimberly Shannon, Jennifer Skinner, 
Laura Smith, Jon Stephens, Tammy 
Sutton, Kristy Swan, Darla Tapp-Wat¬ 
son, Angela Taylor, Marcy Warren, 
connie Wilson and Noriko Yasuda. 


Want help with job interviews? 

Learn to assert independence? 

Keep love in your life? 

Join the Lunch Bunch 

Bring a sack lunch and join us 
for 5 sessions at noon Thursdays 
2nd floor Lounge, Rogers Student Center. 

Oct. 25 - Superwomen Don't Know How To 
Laugh by Gayle Burress, Ph.D. 

Nov. 1 - Humor, More Than A Laughing Matter 
by Melinda Williams. 

Additional sessions Nov. 8 and Nov. 15 sponsored 
by Support Services. 


Funded by the Carl Perkins Vocational Act and the Texas Higher Education 
Coordinating Board, directed toward the Single Parent/Homemaker/Handi¬ 
capped/Returning Adult Student to assist in smoothing the transition to college 
and the work force. 


----- 
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Sports __ 

Racquetball Club 
to host tournament 

The Apache Racquetball Club Spectators are also encouraged to 
will host their second annual racquet- come and watch the tournament, 
ball toumamentNov.9-11 intheHPE Trophies will be awarded for 

C enter first, second and consolation in the 

“Our tournament will be sane- singles division and for first and 
tioned by the American Amateur second in doubles. 

Racquetball Association,” Clubpresi- All entrants receive tournament 

dent John Audus said. “All players shirts, beverages and fruit through- 
must be current members.” out the tournament. 

“If you are not a member, you Coffee and doughnuts will be 

may sign up at the tournament check- available Saturday and Sunday mom- 
in desk for $10,” he said. ingsand a lunch buffet will be served 

The $10 is good for a year’s Saturday, 
membership in the AARA and must “Accommodations are arranged 
be paid for by check. with the Holiday Inn at Southeast 

The entry fee for the tournament Crossing, Troup Highway and Loop 
is $25 for the first event, $15 for a 323S, 593-3600. When making res- 
second event. Entry forms are avail- ervations, mention ‘TJC Racquetball 
able in the HPE Center. for discount rate: $42 plus tax, per 

The deadline for entering the room (maximum four per room),” 
tournament is noon, Nov. 6. according to the entry pamphlet. 

This is an amateur tournament Tournament sponsors are: 
and all students and faculty are in- Brookshire’s Grocery Company, 
vited to participate, Audus said. PRO-KENNEX, KISK-FM Radio, 
Racquetball enthusiasts from all Racquet and Jog, Tyler Beverages 
over East Texas and the metroplex Incorporated and TJC. 
are expected to participate this year. For information call 510-2555. 

Testing Center seeks applicants 

The Administrative Careers With The written test is measures job 

America Program is taking applica- abilities such as reasoning, 
tions for testing at entry-level posi- The IAR is a biographical ques¬ 
tions. tionnaire which is intended to assess 

ACWA offers examinations in job- relevant characteristics other 
six different occupational groups, than reasoning abilities. 

They include: health, safety and “Anyone can apply, but the pro- 
enviommental; writing and public gram was designed for those without 
information; business finance and bachelor degrees,” Booker Harlan, 
management; personnel administra- career devlopment and placement 
tion and computer; benefits review, director, said, 
tax and legal; and law enforcement Entry-level salaries range from 
and investigation. $16,305 to $20,195. 

Each examination consists of two Applications will be accepted 

parts: a written test and multiple until Oct. 31. They may be obtained 
choice Individual Achievement Rec- in the Career Development and Place- 
ord (IAR) questionnaire. ment Office. 
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HEADS UP-Defender Lance Johnson watches as Ted Johnson’s header moves toward the goal. The 
Soccer Team will play in the Richland College Tournament this weekend. 

Lifeguards train for summer employment 


Nine future lifeguards are train¬ 
ing in a class which will continue 
through Nov. 25 at the Health and 
Physical Education Center. 

The class meets from 6:30 to 
9:30 p.m. Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday nights. The 27-hour course 
costs $68, said Randall Russell, Red 
Cross health services director. 

Those taking the course must be 
at least 15 years old and able to swim 
500 yards using the crawl, 
breaststroke, elementary backstroke 
and sidestroke for 50 yards each and 


tread water for one minute, using 
arms and legs. 

They must perform surface dives 
to a depth of nine feet and bring a 10- 
pound diving brick to the surface and 
dive to a depth of five feet and swim 
under water 15 yards. 

The class covers preventive life- 
guarding, emergencies in and around 
the water, water rescues, search and 
recovery operations, types and use of 
equipment, records and reports, health 
and sanitation and waterfront areas 
supervision, Russell said. 


A certified instructor teaches the 
class, which is three-fourths in-pool 
time and one-fourth in class. 

Russell said a lot of lifeguard 
positions open in the Tyler area, 
especially during the summer months 
of June and July. 

More lifeguard classes will be 
offered starting in February and 
continuing through next summer, 
Russell said. 

To sign up for a class go to the 
American Red Cross at 320 East 
Rieck Road and talk to Russell. 


Lunch Bunch programs start today 


The first program of five free 
programs on job interviewing began 
at noon today. 

The Lunch B unch will meet from 
12:15-12:45 p.m. on the second floor 
in the east lounge area. Those who 
come are invited to bring sack lunches. 


Addressers wanted 
immediately! No ex¬ 
perience necessary. 
Excellent pay! Work 
at home. 

Call toll-free: 1-800- 
395-3283. 


Next week's session is "Super- 
women Don’tKnow How To Laugh," 
program coordinator Liz Ely said. 

Sessions will continue weekly 
through Nov.15 and are open to all 
who would like to attend. 

Other topics are: 


Nov. 1- “Humor, More Than A 
Laughing Matter”; 

Nov. 8- “ How To Keep That 
Loving Feeling” 

Nov. 15- “The Do’s and Don’ts 
of Interviewing.” 

Support Services is the sponsor. 


DON JOHNSON S 

STRIKE THREE 
BAIL BONDS 
(214) 597-9050 
STRIKE THREE AND YOU’RE OUTA THERE... 
24 HOURS 7 DAYS 

Bill Bobbitt Don Johnson 



WHATABURCfR 

HOT, FRESH AND MADE TO ORDER: 

FREE ONION RINGS 

With purchase of a Whataburger and large Soft 
Drink 

Please present coupon to cashier before ordering. 
Limit one coupon per customer per visit. May not be 
used in conjunction with any other offer. No substi¬ 
tute. Coupon good only at participating What¬ 
aburger restaurants.Coupon expires Dec. 31,1990. 

Open 24 hrs. 

1739 S. Beckham 
(214) 593-8081 


















